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we are doing it^ and to w|iat extent it is being dene. Self evaluation 
is ifiportant both as an exercise in professional growth for schools 
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acpountability • The decision to engage in self evaluation cannot be 
iiposed* The principal tfust create the cliiate where his staff can 
see such activities as beneficial arid professionally rewarding* Self> 
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achievekents cri^tqria- and perforiance standards^ 3) aeasuring results 
agaitist the predetecained, criteria^ feeding* back results to the 
participants^\nd 5) reappraising needs and ob jectives*^ Figures I-II 
suaaarize the self^evaluation process and present ^xtrapts froa the 
evaluation critet^^^jus^ by secondary sc,hools in Tictdria^ Australia, 
(Author/Jfi) ' 
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Prearrfale ^ ^Iivthe past two years, aver'tuenty secondary schools in. 
Victoria have participated in a neu form of **schoc3i Inspection." Knoun as 
School 8oards^,of Revieu^^ these exercises are intended to promote the 
professional^ grouth of school staff men^:ers, as well as to provide one 
vehicle for public acctiuntability in Victorian education^ 

An essential corrponent of .the "School Review^" process is self- 
evaluation, essential for the professional growth of schools , as of individuals*. 
In fact, it forms the first step of any organizational developmeht experience, 
providing' "data feedback" uhereby strengths and weaknesses can^ be discussed 
and problems isolated for examination bV the whole school community* 

win disbursing the to^ic "School Reviews and the Process of » 
Self-Evaluation dn Victorian Secondary Schools", I am going .to drsu onmv 
experience with such evaluative programs in two school systems: those in 
Oregon (U.S.A)-from 1972-75, and those in Victoria from 1976 to the present. 
The model I -propose to you will thus to a certain extent be a composite. ^ 

Moreover, I shall pose for you immediately two basic 
operating premises. They are to a lafge extent personal value orientations, 
and for this reason alone you may find it necessary to take issue with tne: 

1 For too Icn'g we, as educaifcrs, have posed the indisputably 
"hun^nistic" nature of the schooling process as an excuse for failing to 
specify what we are 'on about, our airra ancj objectives. ^ bis have built, I 
believe, an artificially ESutcric component into teaching in an attemot to 
justify ourselves ad professionals. V;nd, of course, the more we couch our 
supposed aims in terms of the "welfare Qf the' child", the more it would take 
a brave man or woman who. would be prepared to argue with us. It's about 
time we asked these people, "Just what constitutes the welfare of the 
child?" — and expected a reasonable ansi^iisr. • 

So, too, we have used the "humanistic" nature of teaching , 
as sn excuse. fqr refusing J;o tolerate even the notion of evaluation and 
accountability. \ Surely, If we aje denranstrably daing no harm to the children 
in bur charge, then it stands to reason wa are doing good/s I believe it 
ddesn^t.^. ^uch thinking would equate teaching with child-minding; 

I believe it is fair to say that we have allowed woolly » 
^thinking and a laissez faire aoproach to characterize our profession 
ariytfiirig goes in the name of the welfare-^f the child and his indivifjual • 
differences. Jhe public at large see us (-if they are feeling charitable) as 
weil-fraaning but confused and confusing. At worst they see us as extravagant 
'and prodigal charlatans, preying on the tax moneys of the social welfare 
state and' akin (in some minds) ^to ['dole bludcers." 

It was Castetter (19^1, pp. 23^) who said that educational 
establishments suffer from "purpose ambiguity ....Not only does clarification 
of organizational expectations for the individual contribute -to his security 
and position drient'ation,* but achievement of both organizational and individual 
goals gives the individual a significant sense of accomplishment. The 
^tempt^by administrators to motivate their subordinates to achieve unknown 
or ambiguous goals is, *Qf course, futile. The clearer it is to an individual 
what he is expeqjgi to do, the more likely he -is to achieve the expectation. 
The cleaxcj* the orgahizational expectations of individuals, the easier it is 
to evaluate progress in attaining the expectations. As a matter of fact, the 
individual cannot knou^ where he is going or wh&t*he is doing until the school . 
system knows cohere it is going." 

2 My second concern, or guiding principle in what I. have to 
say, is that the school Principal is the focal point in the accountability 
chain ~ he or she is, if you like,* 'the 'man or woman in the middle. On the 
one hand, he^^tands at»the interface between j^chool and cornmunity, 
cormunicat^ng and justify ifig tp parents and society at l^rige what ia going* 
on in his schools On the other hand, h6 acta aa guide, mentor, facilitator, 
instructional leader to his siaff and students, mining, refining and 
building an the human' resources within the school. Without theiJ trus^ in 

- Him, without his adtive involvement, it is unlikely to all come together' and 
"happen", as some say. - 



JThe fdlloujiing paper will address three main areas: * 

1 what self-evaluation is arid lohat is its re.lationahip to other professional 
development activities * . ' ] 

2 why self-evaluation should -be perfor/ned * j * 

3 how it might be* performed at the' school level i ^ 

) • M • ' ' 

LJhat is School Self-Evaluation ? Ide hear al lot these delys about 

• organizatior^bl develdpment in schools, about schcfol-faaated inservice activities 

and^So^tjp — f the professional ^development of staf|f in an orgarjization. Thes^ 
^ sort's of activities are based on the theorv/ that .(1) those who are affected by 

decisions should be participants involved in. the ^decision making process; and 
, also (2) norale, job satisfaction and efficienpy/effectivsness are increased 
by such participant involvement • . \ - ^ 

They are a subs^* of strategies'* for effecting chenge in 
organizations. The purpose of school-based professional development 
V activities and of orgajii^atibnal development int^d^ventions in particular, 
is to produce what Schliajck (1975) calls a '^hurrarfized school". Methods vary, 
from totally "hiJ^nistic" , organic, peoplfe-centted activities, in line jjith 
sensitivity training, T-group type ac1;ivities, ^hrough tb totally mechanistic, 
structure-oriented activities. L 

A "-humanized " school, one that nas been subjected to agr^ 
organizational development Experience, has fhe rf ollowing sorts of noiro or 
behavior patterns amongst its staff ms/rti'ers: / 

, . direct, open, 'authentic communication 
. crea?i\>e risk-taking for problem solution 
. public discussion on the grdup^s dynamics 
• critical assessment and seln-evaluation of the school* s 
^ operations 

Self-evaluation, "coming cleanr with ourselves, looking 
critically , at what- we are trying to do, how up are doing it, and to what 
extent it is being done. Self-evaluation is /fundamental to the notion of, 
individual and organizational health and groi/rth, to professional development. 

And again, as Schnxjck ( 1975) ^has ^pointed out, if adaptation ' / 
and innovation are to be successfully* implei^grited in schools, "staff , ^[ 
readiness for change is vital." Sijch readiraess for change iipplies that we^. 
have judged ourselves against a crite? ion and found ourselves to be w^ptih^ 

IJhy School Self-Evaluation Should be Perfofmed . * / Ue can thus draw the 
l^oilcwing conclusions as to wh^ scnool selr-evaluationy should be perfqrmetf: 
1 aX Self -evaluation is an exercise in [irafessional, giiwth for schopl^^s 
for individuals^^'To make explicit, npt neees^toly in behavioral terms, 
what we are trying' .to Achieve ^s itself a miarding experience, ^fend 
serves to reduce. the goal ambiguity or g^al diffLrisenes's we aj^^o often, 
accused of. ' / ' ' 

b) There is a need to assess our^elvss continuously in terms'/.of ifhese 
self-imposed objectives in order ybdV^iid^e our achievements ot" pur . 
failures, to provide ourselves ^ttJithf data feedback) as;the B^y^q is« 

c) And there is a need to constantly redafihe our objecti,v{i^ in» terms, 
thd changing needs of stud^ts and/ 6f society • 

Z So, too, self-evaluation, is an exfficcise^n accountabilit^/ Tliis 

accountability is, on the one hanpj to ourselves both OT^'^;l'ndividuals Ipnd 
as a profession. The establishm^t and enforcemerjt of^l^^dards upon 
and by ourselves, the taking^fesponsibility fro ^r.(w^ctiana — 'fhese 
are the signs not only of the mature individual j^ut ^8c/ the mature 
profession. ^ ' - J 'I ' i^J''' 

0n the other- hand, this accountability is^to o^ wl^r domraunities* Can 
we justify to ourselves what wd 'are doing ancl^giO ,|je; are.d^ifig . If ao, 
• then presunflbly we can justify oiir actidns toOotljM \^ ' \ ^ 

And there will , increasingly be p need for thffi ppitji acpountability for 
^ those individuals and organizations 'who are ,^cej!pi of public moneys* 
' The pressure is on to justify expenditi^es^^^&fiow tf^ has been 



well spenl, and perhaps even more impcjrtantly, will be well spent on any , 
futu're c^cgsions. Better that schools and school systems come up uith ' 
their odn forms of public apcountability to f.orestall any formal 
expectations that might be imposed by funding authorities, ' 

^ Before proceeding, we sbould say something to clarify the role* 
of the Pi^incipal in' any self-evaluation of the school for professional 
de\>eloprnfint. No longer is the authoritarian leadership model adequate to the, 
task* Rather the Principal exercise^ his leadership role promote the 
develofjtnent of the human resources under his/her charge, s The decision to 
engage^ in self-evaluation obviously cannot fce an inposed one, 'No Principal 
can c^use people to do more than ^go through the motions of any such effort* 
Rathet by taking the longer view, and by using indirect, supportive 
and nonthreatening supervisory techniques (Mellor, 1^3), he will provit^e 
the /staff with dat3 that will bring them, eventualiy, to see the need far 
theijr Qm self-evaluation* He will, in other words, create over tiica-it^e-— " 
climate where his^ staff can see the time and effort inj^OvecT iTf^uch activities 
aa^ beneficial and professionally rewarding,. pattrar^than threatening and 
ominous. He befiomes^^ln t£uth, a-^eloper of human^ resources. 

How School S'elf^valuation Hioht be Perfprned . " Ue all probably(^ave 

/some Rind of picture of whai wa would oo in .a self-evaluation exercise. ^First 
/let's review the elements of any evaluation program: ^ 

• fieeds and objeptives are drawn up 

J? . achievement criteria and performance standards' are established 

• data are gathered and analysed on curreKit practices 

. results are measured and discrepancies -^bulated against 

the predetermined criteria \ 
. findings are fed back to participants \ 
. program needs and objectives are reappraised 
Figure 1 shoujs how school Principals might actually bring «bout 
this process in a school. *rhe general briefs are: School atid Comntinity ; 
Philosophy and Objectives; Curriculum; Student Activities Prdgram; Educational. 
Media Saryices; Guidance Services; School -Facilities; and Schbol Staff and 
Administration. The specific briefs are: Teaching Subject ; .dpd Individual 
Teacher. TM process is essentially descriptive. It is a formative, rather 
•than a summative, evaluation. . - ' - \ 

It might be worth noting at this point that a school could 
profitably work on what I call a four-weekly meeting cycle, rather than the 
conventional reflular staff meeting as we have known it. The cycle could be: * 
" . • Week 1- Principalis briefing 

. liJeel< 2^ general brief subcommittees 

. Week 3 - staff meetings chaired preferably by someone other 
than ^he Principal and stressing \ » 

^ a) two-way connunication and iriraraction \ 

''b) consensual decision making, with the Pidncipal 
^ ^ ' included ^ f 

'. Week - specific subject subcommittees A 
Let's hp ve a look, then, at the outlines of the various briefs. 
These are headings only. THe Evaluative Criteria which Oregon and Noith-west 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools (-there are several such regions) 
work on 'has .a Img series of checklist items under each heading. It is /• 
produced by the National 'Study of Secondary School Evaluation (1969). The ^ 
Uictorian Education Department tends to^rely pretty much on such broad headings 
as these, and the staff decide themselves what to write about. * In fact, they 
nay decide not to touch certain briefs at all. 

Figures 2, 3 and present the outlines of three major' general 
briefs. I think you can see that these three tirielFs in themselves are vast 
in terms of their demanfls on staff tinie and in terms of their implications 
for just what the school is about^ Geftting them on paper .ta a big, but , x * 




necessary and very worthwhile task. (As an aside, I might* wonder how many * 
of your schools have detailed written policies, staff handbooks, and student 
handbooks as you find in almost every Oregon school)* 

Figures 5 9 presen^^nfither five general briefs*^ If you 
have a staff of atiout sixty, ttien,^ eaCh of these briefs would be dealt with 
by a committee of about seven or ^eight people* Such a nuntier spreads the 
^load of *data g'&thering and report writing somewhat, artd also makes ^the 
achievement of ponsensus not only desirable but possiCile* 
^ * AdiRionally^ .teachers mighty wrrte reports on the Subject 

Deparlment of which they are fngmbers (see Figure 10),^ and on themselves. 
The Incjividual Teacher reports (^e^Figure ^11) are not written in Uidtoria 
in the State secondary schoqis* 1 ^guess there' are good political reasons 
for pot* doing so, but frankly I find something a little incongruous about' 
teachers insist i,ng they are the vital link in the teaching/learning process, 
and then refusing to participate on an individual basis in ^ self -evaluation 
exercise* I would add, though, thpt such a self -evaluation exercise as the 
one envisaged 'here has, or should have, nothing to do with promotion and 
contract renewal* ^ " ' 

. The final report for the whole school, even excluding tha 
.Individual Teacher reports, is thus usually a rrassive document, as you can 
imagine if each commityes turns in onlv ten pages* * 

ThB process is completed when a visiting consultant or team 
' ' cOmes to* the school fqr a day op for a f*ew days* Figure 12 shows that 

twenty-one secondary schools^ in Uictoria were visited by School Review Boards 
from February, 1975, through April, 1377* These Boards comprise the te^ms 
of consultants who are following up the school's self -evaluation, and.</aried 
in number oj/er that time ^from five to twenty-five persons* / / • 

.7 My experience in both thp United States and in Victoria 
"indicates tha^ importance of recruiting the right kinds of people for this 
most important job* "''in one sense', all the hard work has been comleted by this 
,stage^ yet in^ another sense, all the hard work could be destfo\/ecf in a few 
hours if the consultants are not. sensitive ta.>the Interpersonal ^d 
organizational tegsion^ around* These consultants should-, therefore, be 
competent not only in regard to tie ^rea or brief they are looking at,^ but, 
even more, skilled in dealing with'^people in a rionthreatening .may* 

Reactions lof the school staffs in Uictoria to these visitors 
have been mixed*' In many c^ses there hps been "passive resistance", a 
Teeling* that tlie Board's visit has been irrposed by Treasury Place rather than 
voluntarily sought by the school itsfelf* In some caseS^this resistance has 
not been evident, or has in fact been dissipated after a time as the Board 
members went about their tasks* In other cases there has actually been overt 
resistance, largely from jsupporters of' teachers' unions* 

Reasons for the opposition appear to stem basically from the. 
presence on the Boards of several personnel from the^ Board of Inspectors of 
'Secondary Schools* At least 50% of Board members^ are B.I*S.S* And, of 
course, there is always the problem of cost* The Department itself is 
concerned that direct costs incurred by Boards have varied from §600 to ^ 
.about B500{3,\ depending on the number of Board 'members and the location ofd 
the school being visited* Problems involved with the Uictorian experience ' 
should, however, not be allowfed to detract from a generally favourableoutcome 
of these Boards' visits* More importantly,* problems involved with qperationalizing 
the model must not contaminate the overall Se-lf-evaluation and data feedback model* 

For it should l^e stressed that visiting consultants have the task 
of looting at what the school and staff are doing in "terms of what they say they 
are doing* Their function is one of "perception checking" ~ not to commen^on 
whether; a sd^ool should^e doing what it. is doing, but whether it is in ^^adt'^ 
. doing what it says it .is doing* 

Il^is thus ^ruly dn exercise in professional development — 
generated from wi%iin, and building upon, the resources within the staff of a 
school, not imposaJ from outside* It values individual resources in terms of the 
^ jOtal scho ol organization* /^nd it aims to foster norms of sharing, openness 
^ ERJC jid collegial responsibility amongst organizational members* 
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Figiire 1 

the' ppdcess 
^ " of V' 

. SCHOOL SELF-EVALUMIOlf 
AN EXERCISE PRDFESSIONAL GRDWTH 



The need to^ evaluate is accepted - a consensixs decision. 

A steering qomiuittee is appointed/ elected to plan and 
schedule;' members -of subcoiraoittees are .named. 

"School and Community" and "Philosophy and Objectives" . 
se^ctions are basic, and should be undertaken fi^t.* 

i 

Teachers serve on at least one general, and one- specific 
subject, brief. ^ 

Self-stQcty and reporting may take several months: 

(a) examining guiding principles 

(h) collecting data 

(c) rat^jig checklists or writing report3 

• (d) reporting to the whole staff for confirmation 

A visiting consultant or committee checks his- perceptions 
against those of th^ staff and reports to them. 

A pirogram of follow-up and review acaording to priorities 
is undertaken to" itapxove conditions fovnd to be below a 
desired level. ^ 

> 

Ero^u^tion is a continuous pTOcess. 
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Figvure >2 

Extract from 
Evaluative Eriteria 



^PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES ^ " " " * 



Guiding Pripciples ^' , ' ^. • ' ' * ' 

If the-scKool's philosophy and dbjectives are to be functional, all 
members of staff should participate in their formulation. They include the 
staff's convictions on such essential points ^s: » , , ^ 

a^ the scope of the" school's re&pfonsibilitv for the edyc^tion of .youth « 
^ b) the nature of the educative process ' ^ . . 

c) ths characteristics anct needs of^ the students whom it seeks to serve 
' / * d) the content and methods of instruction „ 

e)' desirable types^of student^ activities ^- 
*/ * f) the outcomes to tje attained * • • ^ ^ ' 

I* Statements of Philosophy and Db.tectives . ^ » . * 

- ^ a) What are the responsibilities of %hB school -to the community; * 

^ r * ' *of the community to the schcfol? ^ * . 

' b) What are the common concerns of students? ' , ~ " * 

', ' • »► 

^ . :c) HouTdoes the scfhool identify individual differences, abilities 
and capacities, .and "hfiw noes it adjust methqds, materials'and 
• . ^ ^programs to foster iqdividual ^dsjvelopment? ' 

- d). What IS a desirable relationshi-p between sohqql/community subgroups? 
/ e) How does the sctiool identify and qeet changing Societal needs7?U— 

N,B# .Specific statements of objectives. derive from this philosophy . ^ 



II. ^Procedures Followed Iti Development of Philogophv and Objectives 



ERjC ■'^ ^ ' ... 



9^ * * -i-. ,^iit^^. 
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Figure 3 
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Extract from 



Evaluative Criterip 
SCHOOL AND'COMMIMITY 



Guiding Principles * ' * , 

. \ - ^ 

The differences among people, their* vocational^ interests apd 
aspirations, and their abilities all exert an influence on the type of education 
provided. The distinctive, needs and characteristics of the people and groups 

of people of the school cormiinity, particularly those of the youth, should be 

• *. ■ ' 

knquri* \ * . ' 

I. Basic D^ta Heqardinq Students 

^"a^^enrolled students and^ graduate's ^ ^ 
- b) student ability - . ' ' ✓ 

: \ c) stability \ ~ ^ . • ' / ' ^ * 

d) laithdrtujals 

GA educational intentions ' * . ^, ^ 

f ) occupational intentions , . * . ' 
^ .g) folloij-gp data of- graduates . . ' . 



JI# Basic Data f^eqardinq tPie Corrmjnity ^ • . 

a) population dalte- . * y 
d) occuipationai status of adults' 
c) educational status^ of , adults 
tl) -economic climate ^ " ^ 
\ e) background and affective characteristics 

f) "^ composition of the comn^nity 

g) financial resources > 

Cpnrnunity Agencies Affecting Education 

ERIC ■ ^ ... / ■ • - .10 
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Figure 4 



Extract from 
Evaluative Criteria 

CURRICULUM 



Guiding Principles 



Tf}e curriculum or program of studies i^ carried on through planned 
course's of instruction which provide ^learning experiences -to meet both general 
and specialised rjeeds of individuals. Continuous evaluation of the curriculum 
is needed, to determine the degree to which the instructional objectives are 
being achieved, as well as the appropriateness of'. the curriculum' design. 

!♦ ^Organization and Extent of Offerings 



Classroom Prodedure^ , 
IIK Curriculum Development ■'Prticedures 
lU. ' (Evaluative Procedures 
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Extract from 
Evaluative Criteria 



STUDENT 'ACTLUII-IES PROGRAM 

Guiding Principles \ ' * ^ > . 

Experiences in the student activities program are deigned 
to help nieet the leisure, recreational, social and lernqtional j.nterests 
and needs^ of all students, * * 



I ••General Nature and Organization 
II • Student Paritcipation ^in School Gauemment 
III, The School Assembly 



lU. Uprship -and Service Activities 
If. School Publications 



UI.^ Music Activities • . ' ^ 

UII. Oramat'ics and Speech Activities . ' * 

Mill. Sbcial Life and Activities " ^ ^ 

• \ ♦ ^ . . 

IX% Physical Activities ^ ' . ' %^ 

,X. School 'Clubs ^, . • ^ ^. 

'XI#^frinanc6s of Student Actiyities ^ ^ ' * > < 
Special ChS^-erffsfics of the Fragrant 



Figure 6 
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Evaluative Criteria 



EDUCATIONAL f£DIA SERVICES 



I. Drganizaticn and Management 

aj financial provisions ^ ^ 

b) selecti^qh of materials and equipment for acquisition 

p) classifying-, cataloguing and processing) * • 

d) . accessibili,ty of educational media 

e) care and 'naintenance 



II • Physical Facilities. . 
III# Furnishings and Equiprcnt 



lU* . Materials^^ / . . _ 

a) printed n^terials 

b) audio-visual materials' 

*- - c) progy^med instruction "materials 
• 'd> radio and television programs . 



Eduratiqnal Med^a Staff 
Ml. Services and Activities 
Vir. Special Characteristics 



Figure 7 ' 

'Extract from 
V Evaluative Criteria 

QJIDAMCe. SERVICES i 



I. Organization^ 




II. ^Guidance 'Staff 

« 

^ a) coinsellors,^ specialists 

b) sup^rt personnel 

c) roles of teachers 

d) consultation and referral resource^ 



Guidance ^fes^vices 

a) counselling, snail group processes and consultations 

b) stLKly of student develo pi a cnt • , * . . 
V c) information for jetiJcaticHial a^rf vocatiortal planning 

d) educational ard vteatimal placement 

e) rese^fch and evaitiation services ' * * 



IV^ Special Characteristics of thS addance Services 
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Figure 8 

Extract from 
Evaluative Criteria 



SCHOOL Facilities 



I* The Site ^ ' 

a) location 
^ b) physical characteristics 

* ' • ^ 

11. The Buildings- 

III • Building Services 

a) illumiration ^ 
^ b) teirperature and ventilaticyi^ ^ 

c) LBter and saltation • • ' . 
. d) miscellaneous 

lU. Teaching Areas • . I * 

U. Special Are^ and So^ices • ' 

a) assembly sf^c^ and equipient 
^ b) food services . • ^ 
^ ^ c) offic? and staff facilities . ' • 

d) * clinics, iafirnary or hospitalizatibn faqilities 

e) sleeping- and study quartlers . 



VI* 5fscial;Charact eristics 



Figure » 

' <* * • 

Extract from ' . . ' 

Evalijative Criteria 

SCHOOL STAFF AND'AOMINISTRATION 

1. School Staff ' * . _ 

* a) nunerical atfequacy - • 

^ ' b) administrative staff 

, (i) preparation and qualifications 
. (ii> duties and functions J ^ 
(iii) leadership.- ^ . ^ 

cX instructiorial staff 

(i) selection . • . ^ * 

(ii) sxperisncs and length of service ^ - 

(iii) staff inprovemsnt 

(iv) salaries and salary schedules ' ^ 
• (v) tenure, leaves of absence, dismissal and retiiferert provisions 

d) noninstructional staff 

(i) secretarial ' 
Xii) custodial and maintsianoe 

(iii) health antf'roedical • ' 

(iv) ,food services ' . 

II. Organization and Management 

a) student accounting * ' • • • - * 

b) i^eports to parents * " 

c) school finance ^ • • ' 

d) school schedule aid ciass load 

e) ^intenance and operation of Taeilities 

f ) f ooa services " ' . * ^ ' 

g) .transportation of students . 

h) health services- * . 

Ilf# Connunity relatioil^ ^ , v 

a) providing inforiratifei . ' • 

b) conrajnity s'^rvfces ^ * * * 
continuing educaticrj ' * ' . % » 

d) schopl-community relatic»is • - * . ' 

Criteria Applying Partici^arly to Non^^public Schools - 

a) dormitories and ddrmitdry life* i ^ ^ ^ 

b) conmsnity rela^ons • , ' ^ 

M. SpeciHl Characteristics ^ * • 



„ Figure 10 



Extract from 
Evaluative Criteria 

SPECIFIC SUBJECT BRIEFS 



I. Organization 

ri. Nature of offerings 

III. Physical Facilities 

IV« Direction of Learning 



\ 



a) instructional .staff ^ 
^ b) instructional activities 
. c) instructional materials 
d) methods of evaluation 



\ 
\ 

v. Outcomes ^ . ^ 

\J1. » Special Characteristics of the Program 



Figxire 12 - 

SCHOOL REVIEW BOARDS IN 
VICTORIAN SEODNOARV SCHOOLS 
February, 1975 - April, 1977 



Year 



1975 



1976 



1977 



School 

Seymour High School ^ 
Ballarat High School , 
Nhill, High School 
Bocit High School | 
Rosanna East High School ^ 

Broadford High School 
Fleraington Annexe 
Fitzroy Girls* High* School' 
Robinvale High School ^ ^ 
^in£)Oola High School s 
Cohuna High School 
Eaat Loddon High School 
Sea Lake High School 
Cleeland High School • 
Kyneton High School 
Templestoue High School 

Gardenvale C^tral School 
Thomastoun High .School . 
Euroa High School 
Mallacoota Central School 
Bun4iood, Heights High School 



/ 



Number of Congultants 

25 

17 

• 16 
11 
21 

17 
5 
20 

12 = 
11 

16 ' 
19 
18 
21 
19 
'18 

' ' 9 
15" 
16 
7 

' 18 



Footnote ; ' . ' , ** 

, Cos-^ per-Re.vieai Board varies betueen S^OO and SSDQO, depending an the 
location of the school and the nuniear of consultants. i 

Cost factor comprises, the following element.s: 
1 to consultants, .all accoirnodation "P to 830 a day 

.travel • --^ 

•fee of 360 a day for npn-Victorian Govemnient en^^oyees 



2 ^o school, 



.i»0 hours .of casual typijig v. ' 
,wie week's emergency, teaching during tfie Board's visit- 
.reVlWeii^t of'^da isVationery - •:- - 

•two days uthen . student's do not; attend 



-if 
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